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THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 

Conducted by James Sutton. 



NEW YORK, JUNE, 1876. 



THE YOUNG FISHERS." 



The desire to catch something is certainly one of 
the earliest manifested in the human breast, and to 
"go fishing" one of the first pleasures to which the 
boy is inclined, and one of the last to become tire- 
some to the man. It may be questioned whether 
girls or women ever have any real relish for the sport 
— it may be because they are scarcely so philosophi- 
cal as the true fisherman must be, and it may be 
because their sympathies are apt to stray off after the 
bait. There is no doubt, however, of their sharing 
with the other sex the human passion for catching, 
and it has been whispered that they have been known 
to patronize fishing-parties because experience has 
taught them that it affords them an excellent oppor- 
tunity for catching the fishermen. This may be all 
slander — doubtless it is ; but it is very true, never- 
theless, that Izaak Walton has had few, if any, female 
disciples. When the gentler sex get interested in 
catching fish rather than fishermen, it is for the sake 
of a full basket rather than for the abstract pleasure of 
the capture. 

It is probably this latter view of the case which is 
taken by the little maiden in the picture on our first 
page, which is engraved from a painting by M. Adolphe 
Jourdan, a native of Nismes, and one of the most 
popular of the French artists of to-day, he having been 
thrice given the medal of the Academy — in 1864, 
1866 and 1869. It is pretty evident that the pair of 
children are brother and sister, so there can be no 
question of coquetry ; but Miss has a sharp eye to the 
prospect of adding to the materials for a dinner which 
their basket contains, and so watches eagerly, from 
the retreat to which the boy has remanded her, the 
progress of the attempt to lure the cunning old crab 
from his hiding-place. With the boy it is different. 
Young as he is, his face has already the dreamy ab- 
stracted look of the true fisherman ; and he has equally 
lost sight, in the devotion of the sportsman to the 
desire for capture, of the capabilities of the crab as an 
article of food and the suffering of his bait impaled on 
his rude stick. It may be a long contest of shrewd- 
ness, but we venture the prediction that the patient 
strategy of the boy will win, and the girl will have the 
pleasure of carrying home, and doubtless of cooking, 
Master Cancer. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



THE FATE AND FORTUNE OF TWO PRISONERS. 

It becomes necessary, as a pendant to that transi- 
tion state between the departing winter and the com- 
ing summer, to which reference has just been made, 
very briefly to deal with two, some time since met and 
parted with in the course of this narration — "Dare- 
devil Tom Wayne," of Huyler's Men, and Walter 
Hartshorne, the nephew of the Patroon of Navesink 
Highlands, between whom and the other so close an 
attachment existed, leading to certain consequences 
not always calculated upon in advance. 

It will be remembered that in the attack on the 
British corvette, the Staghound, lying in Coney Island 
Bay, late in January, both these young patriots, owing 
to the unexpected coming off of an armed boat of the 
enemy from the Long Island shore, were captured in 
spite of the success met by Huyler and Marriner in 
the destruction of the corvette, and taken away to the 
city of New York, to suffer imprisonment in that 
dreaded and ever-reprobated place of confinement for 
the partisans of liberty — the Sugar-House in Liberty 
Street. 

No attempt is to be made, here, to revive the worst 
recollections, which the writer could so easily recall, 
from confidences half a century ago reposed in him, 
of the cold, hunger, obloquy in word and ill-treat- 



ment in person, suffered by the patriot-prisoners in 
that and the other sugar-houses, the Provost's Jail, and 
nearly all the dissenting-churches in the city, used as 
places of incarceration at one time or another during 
the occupation of New York by the British. Still less 
is it the intention to paint the still worse privations 
and sufferings endured by those shut up on board the 
prison-ships moored in the Wallabout (present site of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard), beginning with the Whitby 
and her consorts in 1777-8, and ending with the in- 
famous Jersey, only abandoned at the very close of the 
war. Beyond doubt, the situation of those unfortu- 
nate patriots, apparently deserted alike by heaven and 
their own countrymen (in the feeble prosecution of 
efforts for exchange), was quite as miserable as the 
mind of man can well conceive. Beyond doubt, they 
endured the extreme of ill-treatment at the hands of 
the Provost-Marshal Cunningham, whose name be- 
came and has ever since remained, a synonym for 
everything that was cruel, in the minds of the suf- 
ferers and those who afterward recorded their fates 
and fortunes. Beyond doubt, both in the land-prisons 
and the prison-ships, they were scantily fed on food 
absolutely unfit for human consumption — that they 
were left with the merest apologies for places of sleep- 
ing — that they were often brutally beaten for alleged 
infractions of rules impossible to keep and attempts 
at escape nonsensical to contemplate. Beyond doubt, 
Cunningham was a petty tyrant, and the commissaries 
negligent and incapable, if nothing worse. 

Of so much, there can not be a doubt, all concur- 
rent testimony pointing in the one direction, and no 
authoritative denial ever having been made by those 
who only could have made it. But what would we 
have ? What can we have, or what could the world 
ever have, in the prosecution of war, which has 
destruction for its object, and the incapacitation if not 
the slaying of every enemy for its most popular 
means ? What power, for any considerable time 
holding prisoners, has not been accused of treating 
them vengefully? Perhaps it might with propriety 
be asked — what power, in all history, has really failed 
so to treat them ? Who ever fed incarcerated enemies 
as attached and valuable friends ? Who ever effected 
the exchange of able-bodied foes for emaciated com- 
patriots, with the speed demanded by those suffering 
the incarceration ? The questions answer themselves 
— none ! And of all times for recalling the worst 
that could be said on this theme and in connection 
with the miseries under contemplation — what day 
could be worse than the decade following the great 
civil war of America, with historians disputing and the 
national legislature quarreling, over the alleged cruel- 
ties of Andersonville, Fort Lafayette, the Libby Prison 
and Johnson's Island ? Let this tree lie, as it has 
fallen, and as among the most unprofitable subjects 
for stirring, that could well occupy the ingenuity of 
the unquiet and the dissatisfied ; and let us, in dealing 
with great brevity with the sad fortunes of the two pa- 
triots already named, merely remember that they were 
meeting the fate of the vanquished of all countries and 
all ages. 

Personally attached as the young Jerseymen were, 
it was their fortune to be separated, almost at the very 
commencement of their imprisonment — so that sep- 
arate pages are necessary for tracing the circumstances 
occurring to each. And contrary to the standing which 
he would himself have claimed with reference to his 
friend, young Walter Hartshorne demands the first 
place in the joint narration. 

Tom Wayne for the present passes out of sight, as 
he really remained in the Sugar-House only a day or 
two. At the end of that time, as was not unfrequently 
his fate (we shall have later occasion more closely to 
observe this fact), he came into collision with Provost 
Cunningham, and was immediately thereafter removed 
to the Whitby prison-ship, no doubt in the belief of 
the provost that he would there be even more severely 
dealt with than he could find it convenient to deal with 
him in his incarceration on the land. So sudden was 
his removal, too, that his companion in misfortune did 
not know of the fact until he was gone from his mis- 
erable bunk in the upper story of the Sugar-House ; 
and the additional sadness of both, from that parting, 



may well be imagined, when the worse-than-loneli- 
ness of imprisonment in the company of total stran- 
gers is taken into consideration. They were not to 
meet again, in fact, until the detention of both was 
ended — how ended, let the record show in due time. 

Walter Hartshorne, too, had his rencontre with 
Cunningham — a rencontre which few escaped, in the 
almost ubiquitous characteristics of the provost. Only 
a few days after his coming to the Sugar-House, the 
provost, making his rounds, chanced to stumble over 
some portion of the miserable apology for clothing, 
used on the wretched pallet of the young Jerseyman, 
ana, neither knowing nor caring for his personality, 
raised his fist to strike the prisoner, as it is well known 
that he habitually cuffed and kicked those who fell 
more especially under his displeasure. The blow, 
however, never fell : something in the blue eye of 
Walter Hartshorne, as it turned on his jailer at the 
instant, had the effect of paralyzing the upraised arm, 
while it by no means gave promise of any feeling of 
endurance thenceforth to exist between the two. Cun- 
ningham, from that moment, undoubtedly, watched 
the young patroon with an evil eye, in the few in- 
stances in which he observed him at all ; but those 
instances were destined to be few and far removed. 

For, brave as the youngster was, the close air of the 
literal sty in which he lived and slept — the miserable 
food, so different from that to which he had been so 
freely used — these, with the heart-sickness and loneli- 
ness of separation from all for whom he cared, wore 
on the prisoner, beyond his power to combat ; and 
February had not expired when he lay on his bed, 
emaciated, weak, hopeless, and as certain to be car- 
ried out with the dead to Potter's Field within a brief 
period, as was the winter sun to rise and set over the 
icy bay of New York. 

Then came one of those extraordinary interposi- 
tions, disbelieved in by the body of humanity as any- 
thing more than mere accident, but held by the more 
reverent to have their foundation in the goodness of 
the All-Wise and All-Benevolent. Colonel Mowbray, 
in command of one of the British regiments then oc- 
cupying the city, and himself a member of a noble 
English family long celebrated in the wars of the 
Scottish Border, chanced to pass through that part of 
the prison where the sufferer lay on his pallet, saw the 
wan face and the wild eyes that yet spoke of a noble 
soul within, as well as of good birth and gentle nur- 
ture — and then passed on his way, without even 
addressing the object of his regard. But within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, through his interposition 
(precisely in what quarter was never known), the 
doors of the Sugar-House opened, to the wonder of 
all, and Walter Hartshorne was removed to the resi- 
dence then occupied by the somewhat wayward but 
gallant and generous colonel, standing near what is 
now Greenwich Street at the corner of Cortlandt, then 
much nearer to the North River than at present. Re- 
moved with all care and tenderness, and received in 
the same spirit by the accomplished lady of Colonel 
Mowbray — herself the daughter of a northern Eng- 
lish baron, and member of a family more than once 
noted in the history of the Middle Ages, for having 
"opened the prison-doors of the captive and let the 
oppressed go free. " 

There, with healthy air, nutritive food, and kind- 
ness that seemed to have descended as a miracle from 
heaven, the young patroon rallied rapidly. With the 
manhood of his race and nature, so soon as sufficient 
strength came to him he insisted upon giving his pa- 
role of honor not to attempt to escape, though ac- 
knowledging to the generous colonel, in the very 
interview in which he gave it, that he would almost 
sacrifice his life to be once more free on his native 
Highlands, and in the arms of that dear mother so 
mourning his absence. 

But, however the body recuperated, the mind failed 
to keep pace with that recovery. The view of the 
Hudson, from the windows of his chamber, or in the 
few instances in which he went abroad on his "pa- 
role, " seemed to have the faculty of awaking that true 
home-sickness which can so easily become heart-sick- 
ness ; he drooped and pined almost as sadly as when 
his bodily health had been worst threatened ; and 
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there is no doubt (especially in the light of after-de- 
velopments) that the generous host and his amiable 
lady both saw and understood the breaking down in 
spirit which thus supplemented the previous feeble- 
ness of body. 

This in the early part of March, and continuing 
throughout that month to the equinox, when that oc- 
curred which made the occasion memorable to all the 
parties concerned, and which gives it important place 
in this record. For the night of the twenty-first, a 
gathering at Colonel Mowbray's of the loyalists of that 
section of the city — half ball and half whist-party, it 
seems probable — had been set, and invitations issued, 
without reference to the stormy character of the period. 
Some of the guests from the upper and northern part 
of the city, came in boats, through the heavy rain and 
the wild gale of that equinox, afterward so well re- 
membered by many who were exposed to its fury. 
Some of those boats were moored, during the time 
of the festival, at the rickety wharves near what is 
now the Cortlandt Street ferry ; and near those boats, 
seated on a pile of stones, with bowed head and in 
the pelting rain, Colonel Mowbray found the young 
Jerseyman, well on in the evening, when he had 
sought to induce him to come down to the dancing- 
room, missed him from his chamber, and divined 
that the captive was probably soothing his sick spirit 
in communion with the storm and in the neighbor- 
hood of that water which he seemed to love so well. 

What followed may be guessed ; but into the par- 
ticulars of the few moments succeeding that discovery, 
no one has ever had the ability to enter. It is clear 
that the generosity of Colonel Mowbray, shocked at 
the evident suffering of his captive, overcame his pru- 
dence and any fears that he may have entertained for 
the consequences of his rash but most noble act. In 
a word, he gave the youngster back his parole ! — and 
there is every reason to believe, from what afterward 
came to the knowledge of many, though the incident 
has long since passed away even from tradition, — 
that he suggested, even if he did not absolutely com- 
mand, the taking of one of the boats rocking at the 
wharves, and the attempt to regain freedom by push- 
ing out into the storm, in that darkness which must 
prevent any observation by the night-sentries, and 
making way across the Hudson to the Jersey shore 
opposite, whence he might achieve his way by land to 
home and liberty ! So much there is every reason to 
believe ; and in that belief, whatever may be thought 
of the ultra-soldierly qualities of the officer who could 
connive at or even assist in the escape of a prisoner- 
of-war, — what heart of any nation but will pour out 
benisons upon the enemy who could be more than a 
friend, — the noble jailer who could inspirit and bless 
while he freed the captive ! And was he not blessed, 
in that, as perhaps in many another godlike deed ? — 
the soldier who escaped wounds and suffering, while 
fighting bravely as the bravest, and who went home, 
when his warlike toil was ended, to sit among the 
nobles of his native land and vote for reconciliation 
with the stalwart child grown free of its parent ? 

Beyond doubt, when Walter Hartshorne, embracing 
the opportunity so generously accorded to him that 
night, shoved his little boat out into the stormy North 
River, taking care, by paddling, to avoid the noise of 
the oars that might have brought the random shot of 
a sentry whizzing dangerously near him — beyond 
doubt, at that moment, he merely thought of doing 
what he was allowed to do, and what has been already 
suggested — using his practical skill as a boatman 
and a duck-hunter, to cross to the Jersey shore that 
lay all day so plainly within sight, and there abandon- 
ing his boat and hiding in the woods during the 
hours of light, make his way around the coast to the 
Highlands and his home. So much seemed feasible, 
even in that rough equinoctial storm : more than this 
would have seemed madness, to any one not owning 
the hot blood of youth or aching to escape a hopeless 
imprisonment ; and yet, as was afterward known, the 
young Jerseyman was scarcely clear of the town and 
out in the full darkness of the river, when he took 
one of those resolutions which defy all calculation 
and seem to make inspiration and insanity near rela- 
tives if not twin brothers. 



It will scarcely be believed that the young patroon, I moval to the home which he had left in such bound- 
sick unto death for the sight of mother and home, | ing life, and with a heart filled with such ardent 
confident of his skill at the oar, even in his compara- 1 patriotism. 



tively enfeebled condition, and no doubt not a little 
reckless and uncalculating, all said, — determined that 
he would make no crossing to the Hoboken shores ; 
that he would win the Staten Island shore, at least, 
and much more if such a thing was possible, or die in 
the attempt. Such must have been his determination, 
fixed even if unspoken ; for he turned the bow of his 
sixteen-foot shallop in the direction that the faint lights 
of the city and the beat of the easterly storm showed 
to be that of the Narrows, and alternately rowed and 
sculled away, in that heavy, wind-swept sea, for some- 
thing more than the proverbial life or liberty ! 

It was afterward known that he smoothed his water, 
not long after passing the Battery, by keeping well in 
under the Long Island shore ; and that it must have 
been nearly or quite midnight when he found himself 
in the increasing swell coming from the Narrows, and 
saw by the light of the late-risen moon showing 
through the driving easterly clouds and scud, that he 
was going out into the open Lower Bay, with rough 
Romer Shoals in advance ; but far, far beyond Romer 
and its breakers, once more, that same fascinating 
word — liberty ! 

There is scarcely one living, now, who can tell, 
even from second-hand relation, the succeeding events 
of that remarkable night ; nor could Walter Harts- 
horne himself have explained them, very clearly, in 
the days following. That he avoided Romer to some 
degree, by keeping away into the Swash, seems proba- 
ble ; but that so small and ill-found a boat, rowed 
by a single pair of human arms, and those of scarcely 
adult age, never before or since crossed the Lower Bay 
in so wild an easterly night-gale, is something beyond 
question. That the poor fellow must have been 
" more dead than alive " (to quote a popular phrase 
for extreme exhaustion), during a considerable portion 
of the passage, is a thing almost assured ; and that his 
little boat was often half-filled with water from the 
heavy sea, is almost equally certain. Yet sure it is 
that the tired and blistering hands on the oars never 
quite gave way, as the blades would else have been lost 
and himself helpless, swamped and drowned, beyond 
a hope. And when the gray dawn broke, the young 
adventurer of that terrible trial was still swaying me- 
chanically at his oars, within the shelter of Sandy 
Hook, and at the very edge of the Jersey shore, only 
a few miles westward from the place of his nativity. 

Here, as was afterward known, — here, when in 
the outer sedges of the Ware Creek Meadows, — over- 
tasked nature at last gave way, so far as to allow one 
of the oars to slip from his grasp and fall overboard. 
With a last impulse of failing reason he threw himself 
partially over the side of the boat to grasp it, and as 
he did so found himself looking into the dead face of 
poor Tom Wayne, whose fortunes he had followed in 
danger and capture, and who had been to him, in 
some regards, so much nearer than any ordinary 
brother ! 

It may well be supposed that this spectacle, while 
it for the moment aroused the failing life in the ex- 
hausted rower, sent the blood back to the heart, only 
a moment later, so violently that the shock was very 
nearly fatal. Ware Creek was at that time one of the 
haunts and hiding-places of Huyler's Men ; and it 
chanced (if any chance there is in life and fortune !) 
that William Marriner, with his whale-boat crew, was 
coming out of the creek at that fortunate moment, 
making for Sandy Hook and the possibilities of sal- 
vage from the storm. They saw the boat on the 
edge of the sedges, and pulled for it, as for the first 
prize of the day. They found Walter Hartshorne in- 
sensible and nearly at the last gasp, hanging over the 
side of the boat and gripping the clothes of his dead 
comrade and friend. They took up both, and rowed 
away with the living to the residence of the patroon, 
at the Highlands, to witness such a meeting between 
mother and son — albeit the one was insensible and 
the other half-mad with grief and fear, — as not one of 
them was ever likely to forget. And they landed the 
body of their lost pet and favorite, " Daredevil Tom 
Wayne," at Skidmore's, on their way — for after re- 



Poor Tom Wayne ! The remainder of his story — 
so much of it as is needed to explain that terrible 
meeting — is all too briefly told. Removed, as already 
known, to the Whitby prison-ship, and subjected there 
to all the hardships and indignities of that still worse 
form of confinement than the Sugar-House, — the brave 
young fellow had scorned to succumb even to those 
hardships and indignities, and within a few days had 
become the pet of the miserable prisoners by the same 
arts of cheerfulness and the nearest possible approach 
to merriment, which had made him the favorite of 
every circle, and which quite as naturally made him 
the object of hatred to his jailers. Punishment, in 
the shape of stopped rations (miserable as those 
rations were), of exposures on deck in the winter 
wind when only half clothed, of confinement in loath- 
some closets below decks, as an alternative, — all these 
failed to break down the brave young fellow who had 
been "one of Huyler's Men," however undoubtedly 
it may have preyed upon his physical constitution as 
well as made the tortured mind ready for the revulsion 
of one fatal moment. 

It was late in March when a change fell on the 
Whitby in the arrival of a new lieutenant, who came 
to relieve a predecessor tired of command. His name 
was Lorton ; and there could not be much doubt 
that he had been selected for the succession, from the 
reverse of an amiable character among those with 
whom he served. It was also sure that he assumed 
the command with plenty of warnings poured into his 
ears, of ' ' the worst Yankee rebel of them all, " who 
was so dangerous a prisoner, and needed such severe 
dealing to keep him at all within bounds. It is only 
too sure that these admonitions from his predecessor 
fell upon congenial ground, and that Lieutenant Lor- 
ton was from the first moment disposed to treat the 
young Jerseyman with all that severity to which he 
might lay himself liable. 

Then fell under the knowledge of the officer some- 
thing which only later came to that of others, — that 
this pestilent rebel was named Wayne, and that he 
was the son of that Lieutenant Thomas Wayne who 
had, twenty years before, been his own superior on 
one of the vessels of his service as a warrant-officer, 
winning his undying hatred by a strictness which to 
so many of the disorderly is cruelty. From the 
moment of reaching this knowledge, Lieutenant 
Lorton transferred to the helpless prisoner son the 
hatred he had so long held to the father escaped from 
him ; and from that moment the determination to 
crush the son as he would have crushed the father was 
a foregone conclusion. 

There was only a day or two to wait. Whether 
really or in appearance, Tom Wayne broke one of the 
" rules " of the miserable hulk. Within half an hour 
all on board were horrified to know that the culprit 
was being triced to the one jurymast that did duty for 
a spar, on the deck, — that he was being pitilessly 
lashed like one of the lowest and most degraded of 
criminals ! 

The atrocious deed was done — the white shoulders 
stripped in the cold March air, and reduced to weals 
and pulp under the torture, without eliciting from the 
brave victim so many groans as might have been ex- 
pected during the setting of a fractured arm. Then, 
when the jacket had been restored to the mutilated 
shoulders, the lieutenant had still one triumph re- 
maining, and he embraced it — ah, two, though he 
little knew or dreamed of the second ! It was to pour 
into the ears of his victim, as there he stood on the 
deck, the story of the injuries that he had himself 
received from the father ; the fact that on him he had 
revenged a part of them ; the certainty that even more 
would be done, at the first infraction of a rule or the 
first word of insubordination. 

The exulting lieutenant, as he delivered his tirade 
of brutal triumph, stood very near the side of the 
vessel, with his back to the low bulwark. He did 
not see the eye that flashed fire when he spoke of the 
father of his victim — fire that even his own suffering 
had not evolved. Without one instant of warning, 
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Tom Wayne, in the flush of youth and with the 
strength and power of a gymnast, however enfeebled 
by suffering, — Tom Wayne without a word sprang 
upon him, before any hand could intervene, grasped 
him by the throat with a grip which might have been 
that of a vise, and bore him overboard into the ice- 
floating waters of the Wallabout, himself going down 
with him, and neither emerging again in life ! 



LEFT IN CHARGE.— After J. Gow. 



So it was — something after the old Roman fashion, 
and bearing his enemy to death with him — that 
' ' Daredevil Tom Wayne " died. And thus it was 
that Walter Hartshorne came upon his body, that had 
floated down the river and the bay, as if once more to 
touch his native shore before passing onward to the 
sea. When the young patroon became himself again, 
after many weeks of suffering, his friend, lay with his 



sailor father in the Tennant Churchyard, with broken- 
hearted mourners in Mrs. Wayne and Bessie, and with 
Marc Antony indeed ' ' de head ob de family, sah ! " 



SUSAN ALLARDYCE AT HER WORST. 

"Are you dead, Sue Allardyce? or have you only 
got a bad fit of the sulks ? " This to the figure that 
was seated on the low lounge, with the head thrown 
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'LA SOUPE."— Edward Caslan. 



so far forward and so buried in the hands that were 
outspread below it, as if they might have been the 
odd supports of a still odder caryatid. Then to her- 
self, though by no means so low as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the young girl hearing those supplementary 
remarks : "Well, if I ain't clean beat out by that girl, 
with one of her whimsies and another, then my name 
isn't Hepzibah Thorn ! — so it isn't ! One thing after 



another ; and when a body least expects it, too ! Only 
an hour ago, and peart as a blackbird ; now doubled 
all up there as if she had two agues and a stroke of 
palsy ! What ever is it all about, this time ? / can't 
make it out, and I'm not going to try ! " 

Miss Hepzibah threw herself somewhat viciously 
into a chair, caught up some light sewing that lay 
near her on the stand, and commenced jerking her 



needle through the material with the air of one seri- 
ously outraged and who meant to take satisfaction on 
steel and muslin. She only looked at the crouched 
figure in the chair, out of the corners of her eyes ; but 
in that way she did continue her observation. And 
after a time, so looking, she saw the head of Susan 
Allardyce, crowned with its glory of fair hair, sink even 
lower between the hands, until the owner might almost 
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have been on the point of falling over on the floor. 
Then she saw the young girl suddenly throw back 
her head, sitting bolt upright in her seat, letting her 
hands fell into her lap, as if their full duty had been 
done, for the present, showing the speaking face all 
tortured into lines of agony, and glittering with the 
traces of undried tears. And then she heard the strange 
love and torment of her life break out into a peal of 
hysterical laughter that had no mirth in it, and that 
might have been, for all possession of that quality, the 
hooting of owls in a clump of trees overlooking a 
graveyard. 

Aunt Hepzy dropped her sewing and sprang to her 
feet. Something in that face, or that inharmonious 
laughter, and in the whole demeanor of the girl, half 
gave the impression that she had indeed lost the full 
balance of her reason. In an instant the spinster had 
crossed to her niece, all her late indignation merged 
in pity, and with one of the little hands held in her 
own substantial palm. 

"Sue Allardyce!" she said, in a very different 
voice from that in which she had so lately spoken — 
"don't mind what I said ! — you know I am an old 
fool ! Only tell me what it is that ails you ; and 
don't break my heart by making me think that you've 
taken leave of your seven senses ! " 

The reply to this was a second burst of hysterical 
laughter, akin to the other, but so much feebler as is 
the rumble of the thunder of the vanishing summer 
storm, than that which lately broke overhead in all its 
central fury. And then that supplemental laughter 
ceased, and the spinster felt that the little hand was 
faintly returning the pressure of her own. In an in- 
stant following she was on her knees beside the gusty 
little niece whom she feared little less than she loved, 
and the fair head had fallen over on her matronly 
bosom, while the withered lips were kissing away what 
tears remained, from the eyes so troubled and sor- 
rowful. 

"You will tell me what ails you, won't you, dear ? " 

"Yes, Aunt Hepzy, I will try to tell you. I meant 
to tell you, all the time, as soon as I could have out 
my little cry, in my own way, and get to be myself 
again. " 

The voice was still sobbing and a trifle choked ; but 
Aunt Hepzy knew, now, what she had before only 
hoped — that the worst was indeed over, whatever that 
worst might have been. 

"Yes, dear," she said, "I knew you did : only I 
was so worried about you, and you know I can't help 
being cross as a mad bull when I don't have things 
my own way. Now — what ever is it, that has upset 
my little girl, again ? " 

For answer, the first motion of Susan Allardyce was 
to push her aunt away, that motion being a prelimi- 
nary necessity to getting up from the lounge. Aunt 
Hepzy submitted with the consciousness that some 
necessity was involved in the change of place. Susan 
crossed the room to an old secretary of mahogany with 
brazen nobs and handles, that bore the marks of a 
hundred years and English origin. While the aunt 
looked on with more curiosity than surprise, she un- 
locked the secretary, then unlocked an inner drawer, 
and took from it a small package wrapped in paper. 
This she brought back to Aunt Hepzy, and put it into 
her hands, with such an air as if in this she had given 
her possession of the most important secret of the 
universe. The spinster took it, by this time a little 
openreyed with wonder, and unrolled the paper. 
There lay revealed nothing that should have been suf- 
ficient to overturn human equanimity, much less to 
vary the fate of nations or even of individuals ; and 
yet in precisely such a package, in the olden days, has 
often lain the witness of as much misery as could well 
be crowded into a single event. Perhaps even in this 
day, when so much has been changed in customs, 
there may still be material in such trifling parcels, 
to make eyes flash scorn or cheeks pale with angry 
disappointment. 

"Why, Sue, it's cake!" exclaimed the spinster, 
with the emphasis of intense surprise on the last word. 
But that last word was scarcely uttered, when a gray 
shade of pain in the aging face, told that something 
more had revealed itself, at least in suspicion ; and 



there was hoarseness in the tones that added : ' ' Whose ? 
— What? — It looks as if it might be — it can't be 
weddin'-cake ! " 

" It is wedding-cake, and his I He is married to 
that dough-faced thing he has been running after so 
long, like a fool as he is ! " came somewhat rapidly 
from the lips of Susan Allardyce ; and it would not 
have been a difficult task to believe that something 
like a hiss was coming from the sweet young lips, as 
they literally dashed out a portion of the words of 
torture. 

' ' His ? Do you mean Lewis Forman's, Sue ? " 

Aunt Hepzibah Thorn well knew that that harmless 
cube of cake, capable of evoking so much misery, 
could be none other than Lewis Forman's ; and yet 
she asked the question — more to gain time for think- 
ing what else to say, it is possible, than for any other 
reason. 

' ' Lewis Forman's ? Yes ! Who else could I mean ? 
Yes, his, if you will speak that hateful name that never 
ought to be mentioned out of a horse-stable or a 
kitchen ! " 

" Oh, Sue ! " There was great grief in the tone of 
the elder woman, as she uttered those two words ; 
and it is probable that the sound went deeper into the 
heart of the hearer, than either knew at the instant. 
However, that which was to be, had no more power 
to restrain than to create itself; and the lips of grief 
and wrath had their mission that must precede any 
other of peace and Christian feeling. 

' ' Oh, Sue ! " a second time Aunt Hepzibah spoke, 
as no reply came to her first exclamation. ' ' Can you 
say that of Lewis Forman ? " 

"Say that, aunt? Yes, — that, or anything that 
can show how I hate and despise him. He is — " 

" What, Sue ? " What is he ? " There had been a 
long moment of pause, and in that pause the aunt 
threw in that pregnant question. 

"He is a fool, if nothing else!" broke out the 
young lips in reply. ' ' And if I live I'll be even with 
him. I will pay him for preferring that hundred and 
fifty pounds of baby-face to poor little me, who might 
have made something out of him : yes, if I die 
for it ! " 

Action was needed now as well as speech ; and the 
enraged girl threw back the disheveled fair hair from 
her face, with a gesture full of contempt for anything 
that stood in her way, and made hasty strides up and 
down the room, with enough of pronounced force in 
the bringing down of the little heel to have crushed 
something not too weighty lying under it. Aunt 
Hepzy could think of nothing proper to interpolate 
at such a moment, except to ask : 

' ' How do you know that he is married, Sue ? How 
and when did this come ? " 

" It came an hour ago, while you were out. Tom 
Peters' boy brought it on horseback. Oh, they could 
take any amount of trouble to insult me y as they 
thought ! The handwriting on the outside wrapper 
was hers : I was sure of it, it looked so delicate and 
babyish ! Faugh ! I just burned that up, and only 
wish that I had done so with the whole package ! No, 
I don't : I wanted that to show^a, when I got in the 
humor ! A pretty set they are : that splendid bride- 
groom who is as big and as awkward as an elephant, 
and thinks the whole world was made for his high 
mightiness to strut about in ; and that lovely bride 
with a face big enough and fat enough to have been 
chopped out of a side of pork ! " 

" Tut ! tut ! how mistaken I have been ! " calmly- 
said Aunt Hepzy. (Nobody had ever heard her sneer : 
else might there have been a suspicion of such a tend- 
ency at that moment. ) ' ' I thought, " she added, l ' that 
you respected Lewis Forman, and really considered his 
size rather in his favor than against him ; but one 
doesn't know ! " 

"Some people don't know anything/ " sharply spoke 
the pretty young lips, as their owner, tired of mani- 
festing the energy of her hatred by promenading, flung 
herself back on the lounge with what would have been 
a crash if indulged in by a heavier body. ' ' What do 
/ care, whether he is as big as a church or as small as 
a quart-cup ? I only know that I hate him, and that 
my name isn't Sue Allardyce if I do not make him feel 



what a fool he has been, before another week has 
gone by ! " 

' ' Why, Sue, what would you do ? " 

"What would I do ! The only thing that I can 
do ! That baby-faced Bessie Wayne shall not have 
him, if I can not — " 

' ' Shame, Sue Allardyce ! Shame ! " 

' ' Oh, yes, Aunt Hepzy ; all very well for you to 
say 'shame,' because you are not the one that suffers. 
You seem to forget that I am an Englishwoman, the 
daughter of a British officer, and that this rebel needs 
looking after. " 

"Why, good lord, Sue!" For the instant Miss 
Hepzibah Thorn succeeded in getting no further than 
that exclamation, her breath being literally taken 
away by this suggestion that the daughter of Captain 
John Allardyce intended to embroil herself with every- 
thing that was Whig in Freehold and all Monmouth, 
by entering actively into the campaign against the 
patriots, for the sake of punishing a recreant lover 
who indeed had never been anything of the sort in 
the true sense of the phrase. When the frightened 
breath came back again, Aunt Hepzy continued, very 
impressively, even if the voice was a trifle hoarse : 

' ' Sue Allardyce, I have loved you as if you had 
been my own child. I love you,, to-day, as well as I 
could have loved any child of my own, spite of your 
closing your heart against me, as I sometimes think, 
nigh on half the time. But I can't and I won't love 
anything wicked, if I have to tear out my heart to 
keep from doing it ; and if you set any one to raise 
hand against Lewis Forman because he has married 
as he pleased, then you are no longer niece of mine, 
if I go out into the street and beg for a living. " 

Without another word Aunt Hepzibah turned away 
from the young girl and made for the door of the 
room. It was doubtful whether she saw the look of 
grief and pain that came over the face of her niece ; 
and it is quite certain that she did not see the hands 
that went suddenly up as if in imploration. She was 
at the door : she had opened it, passed out and closed 
it, without looking back, or heeding what was taking 
place behind her. And so she did not see Susan 
Allardyce, as the door closed, throw herself at length 
again on the lounge, in a passion of grief combined 
with self-abasement, — or- hear her moan out two sen- 
tences, so different in their character, and yet that 
seemed to have some connection with each other : 

"Sue Allardyce, you ought t© be hanged, drawn 
and quartered : that is Mj/ou are fit for ! " 

And, as many another tortured soul has uttered, 
before and since the time of Mariana in the Moated 
Grange : 

' ' Oh, I wish that I were dead ! " 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



'LEFT IN CHARGE." 



It is nearly noon in the little cottage, and water 
must be brought for the noontide meal. So the 
young mother must leave her spinning-wheel and the 
infant which its hum has soothed to sleep, while she 
fetches the water she and her husband will drink to 
their dinner. They are a young pair, she and that 
husband who has not yet returned from his forenoon's 
labor, and baby is evidently their first-born and only 
son — a young royal highness in that cottage — whose 
wishes are not only laws, but whose safety and com- 
fort are to be watched over and defended, even in spite 
of himself, by the king and queen his pa and ma. 
For king he surely is who has such a neat cottage, 
such a bonnie wife and bairn, and health and strength 
to work for them ; and, certainly, few queens have ever 
looked half so happy as does the young wife and 
mother in the full realization of her maiden dreams. 
A queen regnant, she is, too, and all her subjects in 
the cottage yield her cheerful obedience, as witness 
the pretty air of authority in her happy face, as she im- 
presses on her prime minister the magnitude of the 
trust involved in the care of the heir apparent during 
her absence — albeit his task is likely to be easier than 
that of many a noble courtier to whom a similar task 
has been assigned in the world's history. 

Nor must the faithful four-footed servant be by any 



